THE    MEMOIRS    OF
Although he was, in a sense, glad to be leaving England,
he was affected strongly by the good fortune of some of the
men whose mothers, wives, sweethearts and children came
on board to take farewell of their men folk. His own friend-
lessness, contrasted with this affection, sorrow-ridden as it
was made him feel more than ever a pariah, one who had
been driven out of the herd, absolutely, for ever. He was
p-lad when the period of waiting was over, to see the anchor
weighed, the sails unfurled and bellying to the breeze, and
to feel the slight motion of the ship as she slipped jauntily
between the mainland and the Isle of Wight.
As night fell on the English Channel, the convicts were
ordered below to the sleeping-berths, between decks. These
were framed of deal boards, supported by stanchions and
quarterings, and subdivided in compartments, each sleeping
six men in very close proximity. These sleeping-berths
were framed in rows along each side of the ship, with a
double row between them separated by narrow passages.
Rashleigh, being a good sailor, enjoyed what amusement
could be got from the conduct of those who were unused to
the motion of the ship. Many of them had never been to sea,
and the vertiginous motion of the vessel caused by the
broken sea of the Channel, filled them not only with nausea
but with terror. Soon after being shut below, the sea
freshened, and at first there was much confusion among the
closely-packed prisoners. Those who were not too terrified
to do other than lie in the immobility of fear, filled the night
with a contrasting chorus of oaths and prayers. Gradually,
however, a semblance of quietude came, and Rashleigh went
to sleep, but as he was lying athwart the ship and she started
rolling, his rest was continually broken by the violent motion.
The increasing seas at last made sleep impossible, and he sat
up for greater comfort, listening with awe to the crash of the
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